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spite of its essentially monarchical character, moreover, it was
not incompatible with national sentiment. The Emperor him-
self did not belong exclusively to any nationality of his Empire,
though he certainly had sympathy and understanding for many
of them.1 The statesmen who were his principal advisers were
chosen from all nations. His most important minister was an
Italian, the Grand-Chancellor Gattinara. Though Spain became
more and more the centre of the Empire, and Spanish interests
determined the main course of policy, the Spaniards did not
rule the rest. Among the eight Councillors of State only two
were Spaniards. In all countries there was much jealousy of
foreign advisers of the Emperor, and he had to give elaborate
guarantees in order to appease national distrust and animosity
among the peoples of his Empire. Particularism, however, was
still so strong that everywhere an official from a neighbouring
province was opposed as a foreigner. To the Hollander a Flem-
ing was a foreigner, and to the Castilian an Arragonese. The
Emperor's policy did much to overcome this narrow particular-
ism and to foster national unity. He would probably also have
influenced Germany and Italy in the same sense but for over-
whelming odds against him.2
The Empire of Charles V, therefore, was not kept together
through the domination of its peoples by one ruling nation. It
was practically a loose confederation of autonomous states, a sort
of League of Nations in a feudal-monarchical form. Each state
retained its traditional privileges and institutions. Both in the
Netherlands and in Spain the Estates, composed of delegates of
the clergy, nobles and towns played a prominent role, arid often
refused demands of the Emperor.3 In the Low Countries during
1 Charles was born at Ghent in Belgium and was brought up in the French
language and civilization of the Burgundian court.   Later on he also learned Spanish,
German and Flemish.   He regarded Flanders as his homeland.    In later life he
became more Spanish, but occasionally he professed to be " a good Italian " or gave
the Germans similar assurances.
2 The great contribution of the Emperor to the growth of nationhood in the Low
Countries is described by Armstrong, vol. ii, pp. 310, 325 f., 344, and Pirenne, vol. iii,
pp. 186, 206.   Charles also showed remarkable understanding of national sentiment
in realizing that it was apt to lead to the desire for a separate sovereignty.   He,
therefore, planned to create a Burgundian kingdom, comprising mainly the Low
Countries, and independent of Spain, under a second son whom he expected but who
was not born.   This would have forestalled the revolt of the Netherlands which broke
out under his successor Philip tl, who had become a Spanish national king and
thereby had alienated the hearts of the Low Countries.   In Germany the Emperor
proposed a thoroughgoing administrative reform which would have restored internal
unity, but this was rejected by the princes.
* The view that Charles broke the power of the Estates in Spain is wrong. Cf.
Trevor Davies, p. 59. There was, however, an increase in the power of the Crown as
the lesser nobility, the hidalgos, rallied to the side of the king, after a revolutionary
movement had assumed the character of a social war.